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WHAT HUMANE 


a WORKERS ARE DOING 


ue 


A Monument Worth Having 

A beautiful monument has just been erected at 
Liberty street and Maiden lane, New York, to 
the memory of Mr. Simon Sterne of that city. 
It is a drinking fountain for animals, made of metal 
and bearing this simple inscription: ‘‘In memory 
1902.” John 
Milton Gitterman, who married a daughter of 
Simon Sterne, was the donor. 


of Simon Sterne, a good citizen. 


He made a speech 
of presentation in which he related many in- 
stances of his late father-in-law’s consideration 
toward man’s dumb friends, and said that he was 
only carrying out the wish that Mr. Sterne had 
been unable to fulfil before his death. Assembly- 
man J. Mayhew Wainwright accepted the gift for 
the society, and Richard Watson Gilder, John 
Alexander Beall, former Commissioner of Chari- 
ties John P. Faure and Jacob H. Schiff delivered 
eulogies. After the unveiling a half dozen horses, 
which had been kept waiting in the little square, 
were led up to the fountain and quenched their 
thirst with draughts from the cooling water. 


What better monument could any one wish than ° 


this? 


Mr. Gitterman told two anecdotes of the late 
Mr. Sterne, as illustrating the latter's affection for 
animals and his thoughtfulness for their comfort. 
Two of Mr. Sterne’s horses had formed such 
affection for each other that whenever by chance 
they became separated they showed their unhap- 
piness plainly. When Mr. Sterne gave up his 
stables he refused to sell the animals, as he could 
not be sure that their new owner would keep 
them together. He gave them to a brother lawyer 
on the condition that they should never be sepa- 
rated. 

On another occasion Mr. Sterne’s family had 
insisted that he give up riding a Kentucky horse 
which he had owned for some time, as the horse 
had developed a failing for stumbling, and Mr. 
Sterne had escaped an accident twice. He re- 
fused, however, to sell the animal, and, although 
he did not afterward ride him, he kept him in his 
stable. ‘*Think of a horse brought up asa gen- 
tleman,”’ Mr. Sterne said at onetime, ‘¢‘accustomed 


to his lump of sugar every morning, and groomed 
and cared for in my stables, becoming, perhaps, 
an ordinary truck animal, forced to haul heavy 
loads about, and perhaps be abused! It would 
break its heart.” Would that more men of wealth 
felt as Mr. Sterne did on this matter of selling 
horses. 


Captain Simpson, secretary of the Metropolitan 
Drinking Fountain and Cattle Trough Association 
of London, says in relation to public drinking 
troughs: ‘*We have statistics and experience as 
well as expert evidence taken before a Royal 
Commission to show that not a single case of 
glanders has been traced to the cattle trough. One 
of the largest firms in London water their horses 
at our troughs at every possible opportunity, and 
yet they have only had one case of glanders in 
ten years, and that was traced to an entirely differ- 
ent source.” 


Hats and Baths for Horses 


The following is taken from a New York 
paper : 

With the coming of hot weather the local Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is 
preparing to protect the horses of New York from 
the heat. 
son at the general offices, at Madison square and 


According to Superintendent Hankin- 


Twenty-fifth street, the society will accomplish 
this by preparing free shower baths and by giving 
away several thousand straw hats arranged to fit 
horses. 

There will be two places for the distribution of 
the hats and for the bath service—at the general 
office and at the ambulance station in East Twenty- 
Mr. Hank- 
inson says that both the baths and the hats will be 


second street, near Lexington avenue. 


absolutely at'the disposal of all comers, and if any 
Next 


year the society hopes to have stations all over the 


horse suffers it will be the fault of its driver. 


city. 

The spray bath will be formed by attaching a 
reducer to the nearest fire hydrant, with a short 
piece of hose and a nozzle to throw the water. 
Thus exhausted horses may in a few minutes be 
refreshed, if the driver is passing in the neighbor- 
hood of the stations. 

The hats will be specially prepared by a horse 
outfitter in Union square, following a pattern de- 


signed by Mr. Hankinson. The hat, known as the 
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horse sombrero, will be made of coarsely woven 
straw, about sixteen inches in diameter. The hat 
has an ordinary flat brim, and, with the exception 
of the large holes for the horse’s ears, has the ap- 
pearance of an ordinary hat. 


Mr. Hankinson, whose business it is to find any- 
thing that will improve the condition of the horse, 
says that he has long been looking for a means of 
relieving it during the heated term, and finally hit 
upon the shower bath and the straw hat. 
Menm@orethe idea of the hat from Paris, France, 
where nearly all horses, especially those used for 
dray purposes, are fitted out with straw shades. 
This fashion came into vogue in Paris about four 


He says 


years ago, some witty driver having originated the 
fashion, it is said, by putting his own enormous 
hat on his horse’s head. Each year since then has 
seen an increase of the number of hats, until in 
summer it is the exception to see a horse without 
his ‘*‘yoko.”” The chartier of Paris, however, has 
not remained content with the simple straw hat, 
but has it woven into unusual shapes and propor- 
tions, and often decorates it with flowers and bits 
of colored ribbons. 


In Boston, as well as in New York, many horses 
are fitted out with hats, a certain sum of money 
having been put into the hands of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals to expend for that purpose, but the question 
arose last summer whether the closely woven straw 
hats did not heat the horses’ heads too much. If 
the drivers can be depended upon to keep a wet 
sponge in the hat the trouble from heat would be 
prevented. 
as if the hats generally used are of less service than 


From observation of the streets it looks 


the little umbrella hat or awning which was seen 
An um- 
brella hat allows a free circulation of air, and if it 
is as large as it should be it gives the much needed 
shade to the eyes which straw bonnets fail to do. 


before the present fashion came about. 


The average driver is very careless about his 
horse’s eyes. He lets the horse stand facing a 
blazing sun when he might just as easily turn the 
team so that the horse’s eyes would be shaded, 
and he leaves his horse standing in the sun when 
by driving a few rods he could get into the shade. 
I question very much if the little close straw bon- 
nets on the horses’ heads do them one particle of 


good. Educating the drivers and speaking to 


them occasionally on the subject just referred to 
is a work that every humane person can do. 


The shower bath idea for horses is something 
for humane workers to take up, for it must mean 
also more frequent watering places where a hot 
and thirsty horse can have his mouth wet and get 
a moderate drink of water. A horse can get 
through a day’s hard work far more comfortably 
in hot weather if his driver is considerate enough 
to let him drink a little and often along the road, 
just the same as the driver himself wishes to do. 
One objection to the shower-bath might be made, 
that if-a horse is very hot it would be unsafe to 
shower him with cold water. 


A Dog Ambulance 

Cleveland has a novelty in an automobile dog 
ambulance. There are automobile ambulances for 
human beings in several cities of the United States, 
but this is undoubtedly the first automobile ambu- 
lance for dogs in the world. Although this odd 
vehicle is principally for dogs, it also has an apart- 
ment for cats. The ambulance responds to calls 
from all parts of the city where dogs become dan- 
gerously ill or badly injured. The calls come in over 
both of the telephone systems of the city and often 
there will be as many asa dozen calls in twenty-four 
hours. When this ambulance comes tearing down 
the street to administer aid to a suffering dog or a 
precious cat, the people clear the track as they 
would for an ambulance engaged in attention to 
unfortunate members of the human family. It 
is claimed that the automobile dog ambulance is 
creating a sentiment in favor of more humane 
treatment of the lower forms of creation. This 
new ambulance is owned by Dr. W. F. Stant- 
forth, who once ran for the Ohio legislature 
upon a *¢‘humane” plank. 


It is encouraging to hear of such love for dogs 
as is described in a New Jersey paper. A poor 
man, Charles Selke of 401 First street, Hoboken, 
had two dogs and came home one day to find that 
both had been caught and carried away by the 
official ‘‘dog catcher.” Hastening to the dog 
pound Selke was told that he must pay two dol- 
lars for each dog before he could reclaim them. 
Not having the money, he pawned his ‘*Sunday 
suit” and is reported to have said: ‘‘It was my 
Sunday suit, but I can get along without it for 
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awhile. I got enough on the suit to redeem the 
dogs and buy each of them a muzzle, so that the 


dog catcher won’t pick them up again.” 


There seems to be no reason and no excuse for 
the cruel order that dogs must be muzzled. If 
all men and women who own a dog would see 
that the dog has access to plenty of fresh water 
night and day, a good wholesome meal once or 
twice a day, and reasonable care, there would be 
but little illness among dogs. 


A Just Judge 

Complaint is often made that when cases of 
cruelty come up in a court the ruling is usually 
against the one who complains. Thus it is pleasant 
to record a case where a magistrate upheld the 
cause of humanity. Iwill give the story as it is 
told in the Chicago Tribune: 

A small dog blinked its one sound eye in the 
direction of young Jerry Williams and uttered a faint 
growl. ‘So that’s the boy who threw potash in 
your face, is it?’ inquired Justice Hurley, before 
whom young Williams had been summoned. 

The answer was another growl and another 
blink. 

‘You are a good witness,” replied the justice. 
‘¢Williams, the dog says you are guilty and I am 
going to take his word. I will fine you fifteen 
dollars, and in addition you must apologize to the 
dog.” 

The boy, shamefaced and halting, approached 
the witness chair in which the dog was sitting, 
but there was no apology. The dog itself vetoed 
that. Displaying its teeth the animal uttered 
another and more savage growl and started to 
spring at the boy whose cruelty had destroyed one 
of its eyes. 

‘*You may dispense with the apology,” said the 
justice. ‘*The dog, I guess, will be satisfied with 
the fine.” 

‘‘But I haven’t the fifteen dollars,” protested 
the boy. ‘I have only six dollars. I am sorry I 
hurt the dog, so won’t you let me off for the six 
dollars ?” 

Justice Hurley refused to reduce the fine, but 
agreed to allow the boy his liberty on condition he 
would work to earn the money with which to pay 
the other nine dollars. ‘*‘And be careful how you 
treat dogs in the meanwhile,” was his admonition. 


On July 19, according to the evidence, the boy 


threw potash in the dog’s face, destroying the sight 
of one of its eyes. The case was brought to the 
attention of the humane society and a warrant 
was sworn out for the arrest of the boy. It was 
shown that the dog was a docile creature and 
never had annoyed the Williams boy in any way. 


Other Wise Verdicts 


Two other interesting cases have been reported 
in the papers wherein the animal received justice. 
One was the case of a boy in St. Louis who was 
bitten by a pet dog when he was trying to tie a 
can filled with pebbles to the dog’s tail. The boy’s 
parents, instead of punishing the boy as he so 
richly deserved, attempted to compel the owner of 
the dog to have his dog killed, and the just judge 
rendered the following decision : 

‘‘Any dog has a legal and undeniable right to 
bite any man, woman or child who purposely and 
with malicious intent to disturb said dog’s peace 
and tranquillity of mind does attach or cause to be 
attached to said dog’s tail atin can. A dog which 
bites its persecutor in such a case is acting purely 
in self-defence.” 


The second case was an amusing one. An 
Italian, by name Pissano, residing in San Fran- 
cisco, left his horse and went into a store near by. 
The horse waited a few minutes, then started in 
search of his master. Walking up on to the side- 
walk he pressed his nose against the front window 
of the store in a vain attempt to find his missing 
friend. Of course he completely blocked the way 
for passers-by, and no one could move him. At 
last a policeman came, but he, too, was unable to 
start the faithful searcher. 
getting excited and the policeman had decided to 
take desperate measures the master of the horse 
came around the corner, and the horse ran joyfully 


Just as every one was © 


along on the sidewalk to meet him, expressing his 
pleasure by a loud whinny. ; 

The man was arrested, but when in the court 
room he explained that his horse was in the habit 
of following like a dog and would even come into 
the house in search of him. When, to make good 
his word, he offered to bring the horse into court, 
the judge quickly declared that Pissano was not 
guilty, adding that the horse had better remain in 
his stall; he did not care to have him produced as 
a witness. 
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STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


ie 


About Pompey and Dick 

Pompey Damon lives in Somerville; he is yel- 
low, with a black nose and ears; his tail curls so 
tight that we often say jokingly it may lift him off 
his hind feet; his favorite place is on a certain 
table in the kitchen. Sometimes the housemaid 
when clearing off the dining-room table will in- 
advertently set a plate of meat on Pompey’s table, 
—I have seen this done often,—and then Pom- 
pey always turnshis face to the wall and keeps 
it there till the temptation is removed. » 

I was sitting one day after dinner on the ve- 
randa where I had a full view of the kitchen. I 
saw Pompey in his usual place on his table and I 
also saw the maid put a plate of meat there; then 
the little fellow, who perhaps was somewhat hun- 
gry, did not turn away as usual, but jumped to 
the floor and seemed to be asking for something. 
‘The maid, though kind, did not notice him. Pres- 
ently she left the room; then Pompey leaped on 
the table, and I thought, Oh, my dear! the temp- 
tation is too strong. But no, he smelled of the 
food, gave it a longing look, and resumed his 
place on the floor. 

I should have said at first that he was never 
taught anything whatever, either manners or 
morals. He was never told he must not touch 
food that was not given to him. What he knows 
he divined for himself, and he knows a great deal. 

Dick is a Skye terrier. His mistress (I do not 
like the word) was at one time confined to her 
room and Dick spent much of the day with her. 
At three o’clock every afternoon she had a plate 
of cookies brought her, which she always shared 
with Dick. 

One afternoon some callers were present and 
the cookies were passed to them, but none was 
given to Dick. ‘T'wo were left on the plate, how- 
ever, and when the callers went away Dick’s mis- 
tress went to get them for Dick, but they had dis- 
appeared. ; 

As she looked in surprise at the empty plate 
Dick began gambolling joyfully about the room. 
He went first to the bed and drew out from under 
the pillow one cooky, then to the window and got 
the other from behind the shade. He put them 


both on the plate and, wagging his tail, he said to 
his friend as plainly as a dog could speak: ‘‘Now 
it is my turn; these belong to me,” and he got 
them.—True anecdotes by A. M. Slocum. 


A Queer Friendship 

Having read in your paper an account of Mrs. 
Starbuck’s parrot, I thought the readers might be 
interested in reading of the love existing between 
a kitten and a hen. 
very stupid, but this one of which I am going to 
When I was 
about ten years old my brother brought home two 
tiny chicks. At the same time I had a little black 
kittie which I was very fond of. 
in the shed, where the chicks were also put. 
When they first came she was of course very 
much interested in them and tried to make their 


As arule hens are considered 


write was exceptionally smart. 


Her home was 


acquaintance and to such an extent she unwit- . 
Of course 
being only a kitten she could not comprehend the 


tingly hurt one so much that it died. 


enormity of the crime, but to make amends for her 
carelessness she adopted the other and they be- 
came close friends. 

In course-of time they grew as kittens and hens 
But 
the funniest part was when they would play hide 


do, and where one went the other followed. 


and seek with me through the long hall which 
led from the kitchen to the shed. 
them in the shed and run and hide; they would 


I would leave 


wait until I called coop, then out they would 
come, the hen taking long strides to get to the 
place first. All of a sudden I would spring out, 
and really it would seem that they screamed with 
delight, they both made such a noise; then they 
would run back to the hiding places and wait for 
me to call again. 

Frequently I would take a short walk and they 
would follow. My father was in the habit of 
bringing them fresh meat at noon. Just before 
twelve o’clock they would both get up on the 
window sill to watch his coming. The cat would 
see him first and she would tear through the hall, 
the hen after her, and each would try to see which 
would reach the coveted meat first. After finish- 
ing their meal they would wait for him to say come, 
and they would follow him as far as he thought 
they had better; then he would tell them to march 
home, and they would obediently turn back. I 
trust my short story will be of some interest to 
the readers, and if it should I will if agreeable tell 
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of the intelligent doings of a poodle dog I once 
owned.— Anna B- Small. 


Two Women and a Terrier 

Mrs. Jessie Mott was accused by Miss Pauline 
Berkeley of having come into an unlawful pos- 
session of a small fox terrier, the legal right to 
which was vested in the complainant, says a New 
York paper. Justice Cornell laid aside his other 
judicial cares in order that justice might be done, 
even though, in emulation of Solomon, he sent 
the dog to the pound as a compromise. 

‘¢Prove, your case,” he said to Miss Berkeley. 

‘‘Here is a photograph of dear little Duchess 
and myself, taken some time ago,” said the young 
lady, who was cool and composed even in court, 
as she is an actress of some experience. 

The magistrate scanned it critically. ‘That 
don’t settle it,” he said. ‘*The dog in court looks 
like the dog in the picture, but so do a thousand 
fox terriers | have seen. What elser”’ 

‘‘T have here a valise,’’ said Miss Berkeley, 
‘that was built especially for Duchess, so that I 
might have her with me in my travels about the 
country. You see the hotels and sleeping cir 
porters don’t object to a handbag, when they 
would to a dog.” 

‘¢What does the bag prove?” asked the court. 

‘‘T can prove that the dog knows what this is 
for, if you will permit me.” 

PGr Ow iend o 

Miss Berkeley put the valise on the floor. The 
court directed Mrs. Mott to do the same with the 
The policemen and court officers stood with 
The spectators became animated 


dog. 
open mouths. 
bundles of rubber. 

‘Jump in and curl up, Duchess,” said Miss 
Berkeley. 

The animal made one leap, landed in the valise, 
lay down and curled up. There was a breath of 
relief. 

“Its -your dog, @ said =the magistrate to. jthe 
young lady with the valise. 


There is an asylum at Frankfort, Germany, 
presided over by the artist Frau Delia, the object 
being to provide a home for stray animals and a 
hospital for dogs. The authorities gave Frau Delia 
a piece of ground on which to erect a building, and 
agreed that the asylum should pay no tax; the 
newspaper publishers give her free advertisements, 


and the veterinary surgeons also give their services. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


The Cry of a Deserted Cat 


Homeless? Yes, of course. 
That makes it all the 
The world was a charming place 


I know I am. 
But it was not always so. 
more bitter. 
when I thought it meant a snug box of straw, 
That was the 
How well I 
can recollect my mother’s lovely coat of striped 


with a warm purring mother in it. 
kind of ignorance which is bliss. 


gray and black velvet! 
mon color that the cook begged I might not be 
drowned. 

‘‘But, Mary, some people would dislike the cat 
for being that color,” laughed my mistress. 

‘Shame on ’em, ma’am, to be bad toa cat, 
whatever its color! Idon’t like black cats myself, 
as far as that goes, but I like the poor things them- 
selves all the same, and they can’t help their color 


I was such an uncom- 


no more nor we can. Everybody must love this 


little kitty; he is such a little dear.” And she 
kissed me rapturously. 
Oh, Mary, I wish that I had found 
your kind words true. 

So I was not drowned, I am sorry to say, like 
my little tabby relatives, who never knew how 
I lived, and ate, 


and drank, and played, and slept, exactly as much 


Everybody? 


much trouble they were spared. 
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as I liked.. My knowledge grew as well as my 
plump little body. Dear me, to think what a bag 
of aching bones I am now! Well, it can’t be 
cured. 

I soon found that the world was bigger than my 
box. There was a still larger box outside, in 
which my good Mary lived; that was the kitchen, 

I don’t like to talk of 
‘CA sorrow’s crown of 


and a right cosey one, too. 
those days, it is too sad. 
sorrow is remembering better things,” as little 
Hester used to say in her poetry lesson. I. re- 
member a good bit of poetry, those children used 
to din away so at it while I was purring myself to 
sleep. 

But, ah me! Mary, my good Mary went away, 
and she could not take me! 

She cried, and I should have cried, too, had I 
known what was in store. The new cook did not 
like cats, and she hated black cats. ‘*Horrid 
thing !” she called me, why, I don’t know. I 
didn’t do her any harm. I thought her horrid, 
not because her hair was black, I was too sensible 
for that, but because she made my life miserable. 
_ So I had reason on my side, but I cannot see that 
she had any. 

A few weeks later there was a dreadful upset. 
Strange men tramped into the house and carried 
out every article of furniture on which they 
could lay hands. Pos- 
sibly every one else did the same, for when I 
ventured home at night the house was emptier 
I did wish that the cook would dis- 
At last some of 


I was alarmed and fled. 


and emptier. 
appear instead of the furniture. 
the family went. 

‘‘Bring the cat in a basket with you,’ 


? 


said my 
mistress the last time that I saw her; ‘the will 
You 
Tic 


surely settle down in the new house with us. 
will have that nice large basket left for you. 
him in securely.” 

‘Oh yes, ma’am—yes, ma’am,” said my de- 
ceitful enemy, smiling; but scarcely was my mis- 
tress out of the room before she doubled up her 
fist at me, and said, ‘Tie up a horrid cat like you? 
Yes, indeed! What next, I should like to know? 
Let her do it herself. 
my ugly gentleman, and I can easy say you broke 
I knows how 


T’ll just leave you behind, 


away and was never seen no more. 
to get rid of the likes of you!” 

I did not then realize what her words meant. I 
do now. A few hours later she drove away. I 
was lying sunning myself in the garden, and she 


gave me a wicked smile as she passed. 
to see her go. 
coat. 


I felt glad 
I lay in the sun and cleaned my 
I was still in the ignorance that is bliss. 
I slept—oh, if I had never waked! But I did. It 
was time for dinner. I went to the door, it was 
shut; then to the window, it was shuttered, and 
by daylight, too! I tried them all; they were all 
the same. 

I waited, for I felt quite sure that somebody 
would call me. No one ever called 
me. All day I tried to get into my dear home. 
All day I failed. 

Oh, it was misery when night came and the 
dreadful truth was forced on me that I was de- 
serted, shut out, never more to havea home. [| 
cried all night, I was so miserable. It did no 
good, but I could not help it. 

I waked up an old, bony, starved cat, that I had 
often pitied. He called me ill names for disturb- 
ing the few moments in which he could forget his 
miseries. 


In «vain. 


I understand now what he felt like. 
Another old cat tried to console me by saying that 
She had known 
plenty of cats, petted and fed as long as they were 
kittens, then turned out to die as they could. 


it was a common experience. 


But was that a consolation? Does it make sor- 
sow less sorrowful to know that many suffer? 
Does it not add to one’s agony to know that heart- 
lessness is general? Oh ‘*kind” readers, please 
drown your kittens before their eyes are opened. 
Do not keep them for children to play with, and 
then turn them out to starve as soon as they grow 
up. 
the same in the end. 

For me there is nothing but slow dying in store, 


My mistress did not do that, but my fate was 


and now I am glad that the process is nearly over; 
it is not a comfortable one. It means wet nights, 
when I have shivered in my wet fur and missed, 
oh, so keenly, the kitchen fire! It 


numbed limbs, too stiff to carry you out of reach 


means be- 


of your tormentors. 

It means stones from passing boys. 
that they look upon a cat asleep as something 
made on purpose for them to shy a stone at. It 


I know 


means dogs set upon you ‘‘for amusement,” and 
other dogs not actually set upon you but allowed 
to bark at you and bait you in a corner, while 
their fair mistresses stand laughing by. I know 
all about that deafening clatter. 

Yes, and all about hunger, too—the hopeless 
prowling about, hour after hour, seeking for food 
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that cannot be found—I, who always had more 
How few 
who say ‘‘wretched cat!” think that the animal 
crouching in the corner is sick and faint for want 
of food! 


that it is humbly seeking nourishment! 


than I could eat when I had a home. 


How few who fling a stone at it guess 
You 
would try it get some, I can assure you, if you 
felt one quarter as hungry as I do. 


I have almost forgotten the taste of milk; but. 


Now I have to wait till it 
rains, and get a drink after dark out of some pud- 
dle. 


do you think that any one gives me milk? 


I know it was delicious. 


And when it does not rain for days together, 
Oh, 
you human beings, who care so well for yourselves, 
please kill mercifully any cats that you cannot 
keep; do not cruelly leave them to die of slow 
starvation and the miseries of cold and terror be- 
sides. 

We cats don’t find it easy to die; we have nine 
lives, you know, and, unfortunately, we take a 
deal of killing. Each of the nine lives dies hard. 
I hope that eight of mine are gone, but tremble to 
think what may yet be in store for me to wear out 
the ninth. All because I was deserted.—M. Y. 
Selfe. 


Cat Watchman 

A Baltimore cat has distinguished himself by 
arousing his owners and giving his master a 
The cat ran into the 
room where his master and mistress were soundly 
sleeping and pulled and clawed at the bed cloth- 
ing until they were aroused. The cat then 
marched on before his master and led the way 
to the room where the burglar was hiding. 


chance to catch a burglar. 


Setting the Prisoners Free 

Miss Marie Dalroyde, the London actress, who 
inherited a large fortune, created a sensation ona 
thoroughfare of that city. While passing a stall 
where a bird dealer had a large stock of wild birds 
in cages she purchased a dozen linnets, opened the 
doors of their cages and let them fly off. 

Finding she had not money enough in her purse 
to procure freedom for all the warblers, she returned 
home for more, and revisiting the man, purchased 
and liberated every wild bird in his stock. An 
immense crowd of people gathered and many of 
them warmly commended her kindly act. 


‘¢What we sow in the home and the school we 
reap in the nation.” 


HELPS 


FOR TEACHERS : 


A Wounded Bird 


[AN OLD POEM | 


How slight a thing to stir so strong a chord! 
A simple atom, formed of golden grace, 
Lying here passive, trembling in my hand— 
Its wild brown eyes in terror on my face. 


I watch it with exquisitely sad pain; 
Its crimson breast torn with life’s struggling 
breath, | ? 
Its slender feet around my fingers cling, 
Its deep eye deepens at the sight of death. 


Oh, dying oriole! but yesterday 
Your sweet, clear voice made heaven amid the 
trees. | 
The very sky leaned bluely down to hear 
And bear aloft your summer melodies. 


Dead! Only in thy life a simple bird! 

The world would laugh to see me give thee 
tears ; 

So let them! 
voice, 


Sweet eyes, golden wings, mute 


And unsung songs, rest through the coming years. 


Can you enjoy your breakfast and your supper if 
your cat and your dog have not been fed? When’ 
you get ready to go to your comfortable bed, can 
you enjoy it if your dog or your cat is out of doors 
without any warm shelter and snug bed? If so, 
you need very much some lessons in humanity. 


‘‘Never,”’ said my aunt, ‘tbe mean in anything ; 
never be false, never be cruel. Avoid these three | 
vices, Trot, and I can always be hopeful of you.” 
—Charles Dickens in David Copperfield. | 


A Dog’s Affection 

I heard a pretty story the other day that plainly | 
shows how even a dog can express sympathy for 
those whom it loves. A little girl named Mary, 
who lives far away in the country, in some way fell 
and broke her arm. Asa result she had to keep 
in bed for a long while. A very dreary time it 
seemed, especially when she was compelled to lie 
so still and quiet. Her playmates came to see her, 
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and often brought her beautiful flowers, of which 
she was very fond. 

There was something else, too, which Mary 
loved dearly, and that was her dog, whose name 
was Bob. He seemed to be very sorry for his 
_ little mistress, and he noticed how happy the flow- 
ers always made her. So he thought he would 
give her a bouquet, too. Away he went into the 
garden and plucked a mouthful of laurel leaves. 
Then he hurried back to Mary, put his fore paws on 
her bed, dropped the leaves, and wagged his tail, 
saying as plainly as any dog could: 

*¢ Don’t you think my flowers are pretty, too?” 


A teacher in the West who has the kind treat- 
ment of our fourfooted friends very much at heart, 
after talking to his school on the subject of cruelty, 
asked them to write compositions, and here are a 
few that were sent in: 

The first is from James L. Wilson, age thirteen : 

‘*We should always treat dumb animals very 
kind, for they cannot talk and say what they want to. 
If they could they would tell us very much more than 
we know. The horse is treated very cruelly. He 
is driven till he is very thirsty and cannot tell us 
that he is. He is driven till he is all hot, and then 
he is put in a draught to get cold. He has to have 
a check-rein on his head, which I am sure he does 
not like, for it strains his muscles. The cow is 
run to pasture and back, and her milk is not good. 
The sheep is left out in the cold all winter to suffer, 
and has its wool cut off very early in the spring. 
The chickens are treated very cruelly. 
carried with their heads down. The dog is treated 
very bad, for he is whipped and beat with a club 
if he does not do what he is wanted to, and he goes 
hungry very much. The cat too is used very bad. 
In town when people have cats in the winter and 
when they go away in the summer they let the cat 
be there and say they can hunt their own living or 
they will take care of themselves. 
the birds are treated very bad. There are thou- 
sands killed every year. They are robbed of their 
nests and eggs, and they are killed for sport or for 
their feathers to put on women’s hats. I shall try 
to stop people being cruel to all dumb animals.” 

This is from Alta Clayton, age ten: 

*¢So many people mistreat dumb animals. We 
should not kill birds. People wear birds on their 
hats. We have not many birds, for they have been 
killed off. We ought not to kick the cats or whip 


They are 


I will say that 


the horses or stone the cows or run the sheep. We 
should be kind to our dumb animals. We should 
not rein our horses up high. The rein should be 
loose when we work our horses so they can work. 
I know a man who reins his horse every time he 
drives it. We should 
have a clear pan of water for the cats to drink, and 
we should water our horses and cows three times a 
day. We should turn out cows and horses. We 
should not rob the birds’ nest. We should have a 
place for the cats and dogs to sleep.” 


I hate to see a horse work. 


This is from Nora Palmer, age twelve: 

‘¢There is so much cruelty to animals that you can 
see it every day. We should not take revenge on 
an animal that cannot take its part; it is cowardly. 
For instance, the horse with its head reined up so 
high with a check-rein. If a horse balks do not 
whip or halloo at it; attract its attention some place 
else. When it is hot weather give the horse water 
regularly and feed. When a horse has a heavy 
load to pull let it have time to get up hill. The 
cow should be fed properly. Children should never 
stone or dog the cows or make them run, or their 
milk will not be good. When stock is shipped to 
market they are treated very cruelly. The sheep 
should be put in shelter early in the evening and 


They should not 
be sheared early in the spring. The little lambs 


turned out late in the morning. 


should be indoors in cold weather, but in warm 
weather outside where they can run and play. 
Some men shear sheep and are not careful about 
cutting the skin. I am sorry to say that cats are 
treated cruelly too. They never do. any harm. 
They catch rats and mice. If you are going to 
move away or visit take your cat along or see that 
It will not bring bad luck if 


Provide clear, clean water twice a day 


it is taken care of. 
you do. 
and give it other varieties of food. If you don’t 
want so many cats drown the kittens when very 
The 


innocent sea gulls that are killed by the thousands 


small. Put them in a bucket of warm water. 
The women 
could avoid it if they would by not wearing them. 
I shall never be cruel to animals or wear birds.”’ 


on the beach are put on ladies’ hats. 


Teachers are earnestly invited to send to the 
editor of this paper anything that might help or 
encourage other teachers to pay more attention to 
humane teaching, or any suggestions to the editor 
of ways of helping teachers will be thankfully 
received. 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


e 


he 


NELLIE. 


A member of the Animal Rescue League, Mrs. 
Roland B. French, whose skill in amateur photog- 
raphy is well known in art circles, sends a_photo- 
graph of her horse Nellie, with the following let- 
ters. 

‘‘T have owned Nellie for nearly fourteen years. 
She is probably seventeen years old, as she was 
She 
once was run into by a bicycle and so much fright- 
After that she 
was always ready to run at the sight of one, so we 


four or five years old when I bought her. 
ened that she ran a short distance. 


put her into the hands of a man who thoroughly 
understood breaking horses. He took off her 
blinders and had a boy ride a wheel all around 
her until she was accustomed to the sight and did 
not mind it. We never again used blinders on 
her, and she has become much more intelligent 
since having the entire use cf her eyes. 

*¢She shows a remarkable memory for roads and 
places where she may have been only once. I 
She 
very readily became used to automobiles and shows 
no fear of anything coming up behind her, as she 


could tell many instances to illustrate this. 


She is 
much more comfortable and contented without 
blinders.” 


knows all about it before it reaches her. 


The Plague of Fleas 

Many persons are asking at this season what 
It is easier 
to manage the difficulty in the case of dogs, as 


they can do to rid their cats of fleas. 


washing thoroughly in water to which a little 
sulpho-napthol is added (about a tablespoonful or 
two to a tub of water) is a good assistant, enabling 
one to comb out the fleas into the water. | 

In the case of a little Maltese terrier, for exam- 
ple, who came to us full of fleas, we stood him in 
a small wooden tub of lukewarm water into which 
about two scant tablepoonfuls of sulpho-napthol 
had been put and with a sponge washed him thor- 
oughly, then combed out the fleas into the water. 
A good many went into the water, but we found 
this did not destroy them all, and as soon as his 
hair was dry we blew. with the bellows used for 
such purposes Jaynes’s Magic Insect Powder into 
his fur. This killed the fleas that remained, or stu- 
pefied them so that they could be combed out ona 
newspaper, and the paper was burned. 

After he had been well powdered, all but his 
face, and we no longer saw a live flea on him, 
we very carefully and thoroughly brushed every 
grain of the insect powder out of his fur and en- 
couraged him to run around and shake himself out 
of doors. 

In the case of our large cat we did not attempt 
any bath, but standing him on a newspaper we 
powdered his fur thoroughly with Jaynes’s powder 
and combed out the fleas. When the fleas were 
all out of his fur we brushed him with the same 
care, so that no powder remained on him. : 

Some cat owners complain that insect powder 
makes their cat ill. I think the trouble must be 
that after using it there is not sufficient pains 
taken to brush the cats’ coat quite clean.. I cannot 
see any objection after careful brushing to wip- 
ing off the coat with a damp cloth. I know of 
some cases where a cat will bear a bath as well as 
a dog, but this is unusual. 


Another way which is recommended for ridding 
a cat of fleas, but which I have no personal 
knowledge of, is to procure a square of cloth and — 
place on it a smaller square of cotton batting. — 
Stand the cat on the cotton batting. Rub gently 
into the cat’s fur in different spots a drop or two 
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of either the spirits of camphor or oil of penny- 
royal, then gather the cloth, with the batting and 
the cat inside, up close about the cat’s neck, leav- 
ing the head out, as the fumes of the oil or cam- 
phor would make the cat’s eyes smart, also choke 
her. Inside this improvised bag it is said that 
the fleas will drop out into the cotton batting, and 
as they have little hooked claws they cannot re- 
lease themselves, their feet being fastened in the 
batting. Some will take refuge from the disagree- 
able odor of the application in the cat’s head, 
therefore a comb and a dish of hot water must be 
in readiness to aid in disposing of these. A man 
who has had long experience with cats and dogs 
highly recommends this method of ridding both 
these animals from fleas, but for my own part I 
have found the insect powder efficacious and harm- 
less as I use it. 


What not to do 


Kerosene is often advised for use on dogs and 
cats, but it is not wise to employ this means of 
killing fleas, as it is more likely to kill the animal 
itself. One cat was brought to the League last 
summer with every hair gone and her skin bare 
and inflamed. She was suffering terribly, as one 
would suffer from a bad burn, and the whole 
cause was that her owner tried an application of 
kerosene to kill fleas. Many cases of injury 
from the use of carbolic soap and liquids made of 
carbolic acid are known. Simple and not severe 
remedies are always advisable for external or inter- 
nal use. 


.A Mild Medicine 


This is a good time of the year to give your dog 
or your cat a little course of sulphur. 
various ways of giving it. 


There are 
You may sprinkle an 
even teaspoonful of powdered sulphur on meat or 
in a saucer of milk or mix it in any food that is 
given; or in the case of cats mix half a teaspoonful 
with a teaspoonful of lard and put it on the cat’s 
paws or fur, and the cat will lick it off. Another 
Way is to buy the homeopathic preparation of sul- 
phur pellets, and a dog will eat them as readily as 
he would candy. Many persons who keep cats 
and dogs use homeopathic remedies entirely for 
their ailments. I have given nux vomica often to 
my Maltese terrier when he lacks appetite or has 
a bad smelling breath. I give him from four to 
six pellets at night and in the morning. It is 


usually quite safe to give the same remedies to a 
dog or a cat that you would give to a child, and 
in about the same proportion, taking age, size, et 
cetera, into consideration. Sweet oil is valuable in 
any tendency to constipation, and most dogs and 
cats like it. For a small dog a tablespoonful 
poured over light white bread that has been cut 
up into dice may be given twice a week to advan- 
tage unless there is some special reason against it. 
A cat will take it clear.if it is given in place of 
food, or it may be put on little bits of raw beef or 


cooked fish. 


Give water—give water to your dumb animals. 
Whatever’else you neglect to do for them do not 
let them suffer for that simple thing which costs 
you nothing but alittle trouble andthought. Keep 
a dish of water night and day where your dog and 
your cat can get it, and change it at least every 
twelve hours. 


Dogs are not infrequently attacked by convul- 
sions, and this dread disease, which is often by ig- 
norant men and boys called hydrophobia, is gener- 
ally caused by one of three things,—not drinking 
water enough to keep the system in good condi- 
tion; improper or insufficient food, causing acute 
indigestion; too violent exercise in hot weather, 
such as following a bicycle or a fast horse or run- 
ning all day after a team or having no shady, quiet 
place to rest in. A dog that is taken good care of 
seldom has fits. 


Balky Horses 


Professor Jesse Beery in his book on Colt Train- 
ing says of balky horses: ‘‘Anything that will dis- 
concert a balky horse is a step in the right direc- 
but 
You can very often start a 


tion. Remember that a horse can think of 
one thing at a time. 
balky horse by going up to him quietly and lifting 
his front foot and. hammering on it a few times 
with a little stone. Let the foot down and he will 
start off all right. The horse would be reminded 
of being shod; while he is thinking of being shod 
he is not thinking of balking. Or almost any other 
little trick that will disconcert the horse from his 
purpose will do the work. Sometimes just going 
to the horse and unbuckling his line or dropping a 
trace, then hitching them up again, will remind the 
horse of going to the stable, and he will start when 
Taking the blinds off of some 


balky horses I claim is half of their breaking.” 


you ask him to. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


We have had several barrels of grass sent in, 
for which we are very grateful. Even our lordly 
and autocratic Midas has condescended to mingle 
with the other cats on the roof garden when the 
grass was fresh and green. 


Why is it that no one wants a handsome white 
cat? Our large white Baby Power still is with 
us instead of being tenderly cherished as he de- 
serves in some good home. 


One of the glossiest, plumpest, prettiest half 
grown black male cats was brought to the League by 
a minister who gave him up, sorrowfully, because 
the family were moving inte an apartment hotel 
where cats are not allowed. Wewanta good home 
for this beauty. 


Please do not ask us to furnish cats to be shut 
up in cellars the remainder of their lives. 


Buy 


a good, humane mouse trap. 


A letter has been sent to me to-day asking what 
could be done for the relief of cattle.in pasture 
who are tormented with flies. In reply I said that 
the Victor Fly Catcher, which can be bought at 
Joseph Breck & Sons’, has been well tested, and it 
is a great mercy to cattle or horses in pasture to 
make use of this ointment. 


Those who feel a desire to help humane work 
should bear in mind the League fair which is to 
be held the last of November or first week: in 
December, as our committee may decide, and 
make as many things for it as possible. 


It has been suggested that a book table at the 


League fair would be profitable, if members would 


send in books they can spare from their own li- 
braries. Probably every member could give at 
least one book, and even if one half our mem- 
bers contributed a book we should have a well 
filled table. Who will promise us a book or two? 


We have had two complaints lately in regard to 
our work come to us in an indirect way. In one case 
a member told me that some unpleasant things had 
been said, but she refused to tell what reports she 


had heard. I asked her this, which request I now 
make public: if any one, a member or not a mem- 
ber of the League, has any suspicion that all is 
not right with the work of the League it is the 
duty of this person to investigate the case at once. 
Do not wait until the incident is forgotten. If an 
agent is suspected of the least cruelty it is the 
duty of any humane person who hears of it to let 
the president of the League know. We have 
just discharged a man who came well recom- 
mended, but about whom we received two com- 
plaints which upon investigation we decided were 
well founded. We all know that excellent recom- 
mendations are not always to be relied on. A 
trial only is the test, and if some one hears an ac- 
cusation against the League or any agent of the 
League we urge that person to make the closest 
investigation and be sure the accusation is just be- 
fore repeating it. The place is open for visitors. 
All questions are freely answered either by letter 
or personally. Please do not judge until you hear 
both sides, for this is not fair. 


To show how curiously a story may get twisted 
I will give the following : 

In our May number I wrote the story of a. 
homeless female collie that two of our agents 
tried for weeks to get last winter, and in the June 
appeared. She was 
roaming about Madison Park, wild, hungry, and 


number her photograph 


was often seen lying down at night in the snow 
by those who crossed the park toward night. At_ 
last Mr. Macdonald and Mrs. Evans succeeded 
one evening after dark in,securing her when she 
was hiding under doorsteps, from which hiding 
place that same day, or a previous day, I have for- 
gotten which, a man, coming there with a wagon, 
had seized upon all her little puppies and carried 
them off. 

I was at the League house the next morning 
and we had great rejoicing to think that the poor 
dog was at last sheltered and fed, but our rejoicing 
was tempered with sorrow because she had been 
robbed of all her little ones, and we set about try- 
ing to find where they had been carried. We 
were told by a neighbor that it was Mr. Schenck’s 
wagon that had been seen there, and his man had 
taken the puppies, so I sent Mr. Macdonald to 
Mr. Schenck’s place to buy if necessary one of 
the puppies, but they denied all knowledge of 
them. I then telephoned to Mr. Perkins at the — 
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Ellen Gifford Home, that being the only other 
place I could think of where they kept a wagon 
to go for dogs, and Mr. Perkins replied that he 
So the 
collie never saw one of her puppies again. She 


had not sent to the city at ail that day. 


lived with us about two months, but she never re- 
covered from the mental effects of her long suffer- 
ing, and after giving her every chance we reluc- 
tantly concluded it was the most merciful thing to 
put her to sleep. | 

Now, I will tell the story that I have just been 
told is circulated about the matter. 
—so it goes—took the puppies and left the dog. 
Those who have heard and believed this should do 
us the justice to find out the truth. We will give 
the addresses of half a dozen or more witnesses to 


The League 


prove the truth of our statement to any one who 
will send for them. 


So careful are our agents not to cause unneces- 
sary suffering that when one of them was sent for to 
‘remove a cat and her kittens before the family 
closed the house and he found that the kittens 
were entirely out of reach behind a brick furnace 
he would not take the mother. He told the mis- 
tress of the house that she ought to send at once 
for a mason to remove enough bricks to enable 
them to reach the kittens ; then he went again in a 
day or two, but found the house closed and the 
cat shut outside. The neighbors could not tel] him 
whether the kittens had been removed or left there, 
but we hope they had been removed. 


We have been fortunate this month because Miss 
Hilliard has been so successful in finding good 
homes for our dogs. 
days when we had not a single dog in our yard. 
We ask those who receive from us a cat or a dog 
to send a report about the animal, and we get some 
Flere (1s 


There were actually a few 


good letters that cheer us in the work. 
one: ‘*Dear Miss Hilliard: Am pleased to report 
that the little tan and white dog is getting along 
very nicely and seems very happy. He is called 
Johnny and bids fair to become a good watch- 
dog. Owing to his propensity for killing chick- 
ens we have found it necessary to build for him a 
good sized yard enclosed by wire under a tree, 
where he stays when no one is able to be out and 
watch him. This fault he will soon get over, as 
he learns very quickly, and then he will be per- 
fectly free. As it is he enjoys many hours in the 


woods and fields, where he is ‘monarch of all he 


surveys.’ Thanking you for the privilege of 
adopting so desirable a member of my family and 
assuring you of’the good care he has, I am,” et 


cetera. 


Another interesting incident about our dogs I 
will give just as Miss Hilliard has written it to me: 

‘cThe other day while waiting on the platform 
of the elevated road in Dudley street I noticed 
a bright, intelligent looking dog, a bull terrier, 
standing near me, evidently watching eagerly for 
some one. Soon a young man, an official of the 
road, appeared, and I saw at once from the joyful 
way in which he leaped upon him that he was 
the dog’s master. Several times he leaped high 
enough for the young man to catch him in his 
arms, which he did in a most affectionate manner. 

‘‘Feeling interested in this display of affection 
between the dog and his master, I addressed the 
young man, saying that I hoped he would not 
lose his dog in the crowd, at which he replied : 
‘No, indeed, this dog will not leave me; he knows 
I found him at the Animal Rescue 
League last winter, and he has proved a valuable 
I think the world of him and so does my 


When she wants to send me a message 


LOO; iuichi: 


friend. 
wife. 
from home she writes a note, places it in the dog’s 
mouth and tells him to bring it to me, and he al- 
ways delivers it safely.’ 

‘‘T felt grateful to see one of the many tramp 
dogs which we have rescued in such friendly 
hands, and deeply thankful for the existence of the 
Animal Rescue League which is doing such a 
beautiful, humane work for the dumb and helpless 
creatures, our fourfooted friends.”’ 


Among the many letters received about our work 
this one touched me deeply: 


‘(Dear Friends of the League: Miss Hilliard 
called here last March and saw that a dog would 
find a good home here. Since then our little dog 
I do want another, and my niece 
saw some attractive ones at your place. Some- 
times I think I cannot live without one. Then I 
realize that I am old, in poor health; if I am shut 
upstairs, as I sometimes am, the little fellows 
would be left to the mercy of a housemaid; then I 
cry ‘pause.’ I am telling you this so you will not 
wonder if I seem undecided. I have very little 
I think I must have your paper; it is so 


has passed on. 


money. 


14 

good to lend. Then I plan to make several little 
folks junior members of the League and so interest 
their families in the good work. I am nearly a 
shut-in, but I hope I may get over to your place 
before long. 

I’ve had 
one number and have read it half a dozen times. 
I shall do something for the fair. 


**T enclose fifty cents for the paper. 


I have had no 
money to give, and I have picked and picked out 
of my house till little is left. I have two unframed 
Could you 


old English engravings. use them? 


Cordially yours.” 


Occasionally a member sends us a cheering letter 
from his or her summer resort and a promise of 
something for our anticipated fair next fall, a sub- 
scription to this paper or a new member, and 
these pleasant reminders that we are not forgotten 
help us to bear the heavy burden of summer work. 
If every absent member would resolve to get even 
one new member this summer it would be a very 
great help to the League, and if added to that our 
members would get each one a subscriber to this 
paper it would make the editor of the paper very 


happy. 


The number of deserted cats seems about as 
great as ever and will continue to be great until 
families are educated up to a higher plane of civili- 
zation. A woman gave her cat to a boy to carry 
away and drop on the street. The cat returned. 
Then this heartless woman tied the cat in a bag 
and told the boy to fasten it to a tree in a certain 
field a long distance away. The boy revealed the 
cruel deed, but the-wretched victim was not res- 
cued until it had been tied there from Saturday 
until Monday. Another similar case was brought 
to the League for rescue,—worse, even, for in this 
instance the cat was tied closely in a bag and left 


in a field when about to have her kittens. 


In Dorchester recently an empty bag was found 
thrust through a fence that surrounded an unoccu- 
pied house, and crying pitifully in the grass was a 
female cat so thin with starvation that her sides al- 
most met. How long she had been there no one 
knows. In the same neighborhood another de- 
serted cat has crawled far under a porch and from 
faint cries it is supposed that she has kittens there. 
The poor mother is so wild she cannot be ap- 
proached. It takes but a little while to bring a 


cat to this wild state of terror. First she is bewil- 
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dered because homeless; then she tries to find a 


home, but is driven away from house after house 
until she despairs of making a friend of any human 
being and gets so wild that she cannot be tamed. 
If she were fed at the first house she ventured to 
approach she could be caught then and saved much 
misery. 


Jf those men and women who will not help a suf- - 


fering animal that does not belong to them are self- 
ish members of society and stumbling-blocks to 
true civilization, what can we say of those who 
neglect to care for their own dogs and cats? I 
wonder if they ever think what misery they cause 
their more humane neighbors by their cruelty. 
Every summer the cry goes up from men and 
womeh who liye in thickly settled places that they 
cannot get rest or sleep or take any comfort of the 
summer because there are so many deserted cats 
crying and starving about them. 
Animal Rescue League has a number of such mes- 
sages as this: 4 

‘Kindly call for another poor unfortunate dog 
left without a home.” 


‘¢Will you kindly call at 


as there is a stray 


cat, sick and blind and a terrible sight to look at, 


and it must suffer terrible.” 

‘Kindly call at for cat and four kittens I 
found and took care of but cannot keep as I have 
one cat and a dog of my own.” 


Women often say that ‘*some one” will take care 


of a deserted cat and give it a home, and they ease 


what stands- for their consciences in this way. 
Ask these women to believe these two facts: First, 
it is unfortunately the exception and not the rule 
when ‘‘some one” takes in a homeless cat or kitten 
and gives it a home; second, those who are so 
good-hearted that they cannot turn away a home- 
less dog or cat often suffer great inconvenience 


a 


Every day the — 


and have some hours of unhappiness in doing this — 


work which the one who left the cat is entirely re- 
sponsible for. Personally I would rather have a 
woman come to my house and steal something in 
silver or clothing than to have her rob me of my 
rest at night or my peace of mind by day through 
putting off on me the worrying care which she has 
It is a cru- 
elty to human beings as well as to the cat or dog 


shirked herself of her cat or her dog. 


to cast off these poor creatures who cannot help 
crying pitifully for food about some one’s house and 
disturbing some one’s rest. 
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A police ambulance stopped at 68 Carver street 
not long ago, and a kind policeman got out and 
came into the house, bringing with him a cat with 
a very young family of kittens that had just been 
found under one of the benches on Commonwealth 
avenue, left probably for ‘‘some one” to take care 
of. Fortunately she fell into kind hands before 
she and her kittens were torn by dogs, a very com- 
mon fate of the homeless cat. 


A letter from a friend in London who is a sub- 
scriber to Our Fourfooted Friends said : ‘*Many of 
the passengers on our way over enjoyed the paper, 
and it went the rounds. When they were unload- 
ing the cattle the men did not treat them kindly, 
and Mr. R 


to stop them (it was two o’clock p. M.), and see- 


, one of the passengers, went out 


ing that they were likely to continue after he had 
left them, he stayed there two hours in order to 
watch until they were all off. When I thanked 
him in the morning he said: ‘You see that paper 
you gave me interested me in helping the dumb 
creatures.’ ”’ 


Word has just come of another case in which 
a cat in Dorchester has been seriously injured by 
a dog. This dog, a bull terrier, chased the cat, 
caught her, but she freed herself by jumping into 
the sewer. The city officials were called and the 
sewer opened, when the cat was taken out in a 
I am some- 
Per- 
sonally I answer unhesitatingly that if a dog 


very bad condition, and may die. 
times asked what I should do in sucha case. 


chased my cat and I considered my cat’s life in 
danger from the dog, I should defend the cat with 
any weapon I could reach. Were I an expert 
_ shot I should shoot the dog. 

I do not consider a man has any more right to 
keep a dog that is a cat-killer than he has to keep 
a mad dog. 
cat, but I have enough consideration for my neigh- 


I value the life of my dog and my 


bors and friends not to keep any animal that is a 
menace to other persons’ cats or dogs, and although 
I think no one could love a dog better than I love 
him, if he had a habit of chasing cats I should 
break him of it or have him killed. That is my 


version of the Golden Rule. 


**W ould’st thou draw near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them, then, in being merciful. 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.” 
Shakespeare. 


Junior Members - - 


“TRADE MARK. 


Supho plo! 


peel /D.CLEANEINESS: 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc.. it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


WE WANT SUBSCRIBERS 


Members and friends of the League will do us 
a great favor by sending in subscription to this 
paper which is fifty cents per year. The amount 
may be sent in postage stamps if preferred. 


MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members 
to our League. Membership fees are: 


Life Members, $100. 
Active Members - - - $5.00 Annually 
Associate Members - - $1.00 My 
25. CentS.c 


DO YOU WANT REST? 


OU can have it in a cosey cottage in a sunny 
clearing among the pines. Fresh vegetables, 
pure milk and health foods. Close to post office 
and railroad station. Those interested in humane 
work especially welcome. Pets cared for. Terms 
moderate. Opens June 16. Apply to 


MRS. AURELIA HALL BONNEY, West Hanover, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
Specialist in 
Diseases of Small Animals. 
HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Telephone Connection. 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 


Cats a specialty. 


Appress E. L. SOUTHER, 


693 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder 


CUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS, 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies, and all Household 
Insects or money refunded. 


Marcus H. Rogers, Great Barrington, says: 

Enclosed I send you fifty cents in stamps, for which please 
send me here a box of your ‘‘ Magic Insect Powder” by mail. 
I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, but last winter I took half 
a dozen different kinds of roach poisons to my winter house 
at Osprey, Florida, and your innocent-looking stuff left all the 
others on my hands as a bad investment! I don’t know 
whether I could maintain an action against you for damages 
on that account, but I will say that while roaches are one of 
the greatest annoyances in housekeeping in Florida, after we 
had dusted a little of your Powder around our house last fall, 
as soon as we arrived there, where we found the roaches had 
taken possession in our absence, a roach was almost a curi- 
osity. It really did work like ‘‘ magic,’’ and seemed to 
knock the roaches into the middle of next week, and 
they forgot to come back. If one did stragglein,a 
little dust of powder made him homesick unto death. 

A friend here is troubled with roaches, and if the Magic 
Powder will knock ’em out as it did the Florida variety, I will 
forgive you for making useless the other sorts of roach- 
killers which I bought last year. 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, Pres. of the Animal Rescue League, says : 
I have found Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder remarkably eff- 
cacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


JAYNES & CO. 


TRADE MARK. 
3 Stores: 50 WASHINGTON ST. 143 SUMMER ST. 877 WASHINGTON ST. 


COR. HANOVER. COR. SOUTH. OPP. OAK. 


IVER JOHNSON DOG CRATES 


Made for shipping the largest size Dogs or the 
smallest Puppy or Kitten. 


Send or call for book with full description of the above. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS Co: 
163-165 WASHINGTON STREET. 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD > 


IS THE BEST FOOD FOR DOGS. 


5000 testimonials from dog owners. 


Waban Kennels. 1. W. Comey, Newton. 


Selected by the New England Kennel Club for 
the last three years as the best food to be used at 
their bench shows. Preferred by the Animal Res- 
cue League to all other dog breads. 


ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 


Hospital. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of Harvard University.) j 


Established under present management in 1883, 


The only building in Boston especially 
designed and erected as a Hospital for 
Animals. : 


A Shoeing Forge is maintained in con- 
nection with the Hospital. 


Animals received into the Hospital, or 
visited in their own stables, at any time. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 
50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON, 


Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. 


